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Peter Penguin Talking 


Happy New Year to all the new Story 
Paraders! Here’s wishing happy times to the old 
.= ones, too, but I thought it would be polite to 

&. greet the new ones first. There is a fine flock of 
them this year and we are all going to have one grand old year to- 
gether. Like the cover this month—a skier surprised by a.snow man? 
Well, that’s just a sample of the fun coming. 

My New Year’s resolution is to see that every one I know has more 
fun. You think that is silly when a war is going on? Well, it’s not. 
People need fun just as they do vitamins, and the harder they work 
the more fun they need. Don’t soldiers sing when they march or, at 
least, have a band? Don’t they send Eddie Cantor and all the comedians 
around to the army camps? Oscar the Seal and Mr. Zabriski are giving 
a show today at a Coast Guard station near here. 

“Before you go, Oscar,” I said, “have you a word to say to the 
Story Paraders?” 

“Yippee!” shouted Oscar. 

“Yippee? That doesn’t make much sense, Oscar.” 

“Didn’t know you wanted sense. Besides you said ‘a word,’ and if 
I have to tell the gang how I feel about them in one word, why ‘yippee’ 
is just okay.” 

“All right, Oscar, but you can have more than one word. Want to 
give them your ideas on how they can help win the war?” 

“Sure! Keep the soldiers hearty and happy. Write to them, tell them 
jokes. Every one has brothers or uncles or cousins or neighbors in the 
armed services. And do they like to get letters? Boy, you should see 
them when that mail bag comes in! You'd think it was full of ice 
cream cones and hamburgers.” 

“What about the home front, Oscar?” 

“No harm in using your jokes twice. Might try them out on pop 
and mom before you write them down. So long! Got to catch the next 
bus.” 

So there you have Oscar’s ideas and that last one is not so bad. The 
chances are your father and mother are doing extra work these days 
because some one else has gone to the army or into a defense plant and 
their old work still has to be done. You can help by being useful around 
the house, but you can also help by giving them a good laugh now and 
then. Laughing rests you faster than even sleeping sometimes. 














And that reminds me of some books I have just been reading about 
families that had grand times together. The Frizzlewits had the wildest, 
and really quite alarming, time when a hurricane dropped their house 
in an apple tree and let all the animals out of the zoo. But Mrs. Frizzle- 
wit knew what to do as you will find when you read HunpREDs aNnp 
Hunpreps oF Pancakes by Audrey Chalmers ($1.00). Another big 
family to whom lots of exciting things happen are the Tooseys. One 
day they moved to a farm house so the children could have a bigger 
kitchen to play in on a rainy day, but they found the farm lacked some 
things a farm should have. What these were and how they got them, 
you can find out in A Lerrer To Popsry by Mabel LaRue ($.50). I for- 
got to say that both of these books have lots of pictures just as funny 
as the stories. 

Then do you ever wonder what might happen if— Well, if you have 
a wondering kind of mind, be sure to read Not-Mrs.-Murpuy by 
Patricia Gordon ($1.50). It is a book about some boys and girls who 
took the same school bus every day, but one day instead of the usual 
driver there was a strange woman. Then things began to happen, the 
most extraordinary things. 

Another story that has magic in it is THe DoLL wHo CAME ALIvE by 
Enys Tregarthen ($2.00). This story comes from Cornwall and so it 
has sailors and the sea and much about the Dinky People who are a 
kind of Cornish fairy folk. Any little girl who has loved her doll very, 
very much will find this a beautiful story. The pictures by Nora Unwin 
are just right, too, both the big colored pictures and the little black- 
and-white sketches of dolls and Dinky Folk. 

Heropia, THe Lovety Puppet by Katherine Milhous ($2.00) is just 
the opposite. It is a story about a real girl who had to pretend to be a 
lifeless puppet. Herodia was part of Professor Blair’s wonderful travel- 
ing puppet show, but she was quite the finest of those dancing puppets 
and something very romantic happened to her. 

There is no magic in ALL ABoaRD THE WHALE by Richard W. Hatch 
($2.00), but there is plenty of fun and adventure. Now you write and 
tell me about the books you got for Christmas. 

Peter Pencutn, Story Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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ANIKA SCREAMED, “THE EAGLE HAS TAKEN MY CHILD.” 
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Who will dare to fight 
the eagle? Who will dare? 


SON OF THE EAGLE 


By Winntrrep Lewis 
Illustrated by Esther Bird 


Mr. Putoe ts the second highest mountain in the Philippines. 
For the most part its sheer crags defy all those who would climb 
it. The quiet mountain people who live around its base mend 
their rice terraces and plant their little gardens between the 
rocks. But at night around their fires they tell strange tales about 
High Mountain, as they call it; and here is one of their tales. 

Once upon a time not too long ago, the Igorot women were 
working in their gardens. For the first time since the great ty- 
phoon, the sun god was smiling. The ground was damp and 
ready; it was the right time to plant camotes, a kind of sweet 
potato. Some of the women had brought baskets of split 
camotes, some had gathered sharp sticks and stones. They 
opened trenches in the soft earth, and placed the split camotes 
end to end. The young girls filled the trenches, pushing the rich 
soil into place with their bare feet. The blue gods of the moun- 
tains sent soft winds, and the women felt contented and happy. 
They did not notice a tiny speck in the sky far above High 
Mountain. 

Anika worked also. She wrapped her babe in a blanket and 
laid it in a rice basket. The babe was very young, and the older 
women told Anika she need not work at the camotes. “We will 
plant the ground; there will be enough camotes for all,” they 
said. 

But Anika loved the planting. So she worked with the other 
women, and the little babe lay in the rice basket at the edge 
of the field and slept. 

Suddenly, a scream! “The eagle! The eagle!” 
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The cry ran through the village as a knife pierces the flesh. 

Men seized their bolos and ran out of their houses. “Where? 
Where?” they asked. No one could answer. 

All was wildness, confusion, shouting. Somewhere a woman 
was shrieking. “My child! Save! Spare! Oh, my child!” 

Others took up the cry. “The child of Anika! The little 
babe!” 

The men rushed to the garden. “What is it? What has hap- 
pened?” they demanded. 

Anika ran to and fro, her long hair unbound and flying. 
“Save! Save! The eagle has taken my child,” she screamed. 

The young men shouted in answer, “Fight the eagle! Save 
the babe! Where? Where?” 

Where, indeed! What could the bravest warrior fight? The 
small, moving shape far up on the side of the mountain grew 
smaller and yet smaller. Higher and ever higher it went—the 
eagle carrying Anika’s babe. At last it could be seen no more. 

Anika sank to her knees, rocking back and forth. She had 
ceased to scream now; she only covered her face with her long 
hair and moaned, “O my child! O my son!” 

“May the blue gods of the mountains eat his liver!” mut- 
tered the old men. But they sheathed their knives. Of what 
use was a knife? 

“May the lightning burn his eyes out!” cursed another. But 
the sky was cloudless after the storm. 

One by one the people turned away. The women finished 
their planting in heavy silence. ‘The men went back to repairing 
the rice terraces. Anika still knelt on the ground by the empty 
rice basket, her long hair covering her face. Only a group of 
children huddled together a little way off, looking at Anika 
in wordless pity. 

“The eagle has taken the child of Anika,” they said. “The 
little babe! It is a pity!” 

And Tonko, called Silent One, husband of Anika and father 
of the child, stood by, wordlessly. 

Then an old, old woman hobbled out of a house. Long she 
looked at the mountain but she saw nothing. She looked with 
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eyes that could not see; yet she saw more than those with young 
eyes. She walked on old feet, and came to Anika, who was 
still kneeling on the ground. 

“Daughter,” she said, “stand up.” 

Anika looked up with tear-blinded eyes; but she stood up as 
the old woman commanded. 

“Bind your hair,” again commanded the old woman. 

Anika twisted the long rope of black, and knotted it at the 
back of her head. 

“Now,” said the old woman, “go to the mountain and fetch 
back your child. Tonight it will sleep in the nest with the young 
of the eagle. Not until tomorrow will the eagle tear it and 
divide it among her children. Go!” 

The young men heard and they were aghast. 

“No one has ever climbed High Mountain,” they exclaimed. 

The old woman looked at them with scorn. “You talk much, 
and you know nothing,” she answered. “It was thus once when 
I was young. The gods of the hills take a child once in each 
generation to prove whether the men are still brave; to test 
whether the women are still able to fight for their young. High 
Mountain has been climbed to its very top. But it was never 
climbed by cowards.” 

“We be no cowards,” they defended. “If it were our enemies 
the Dumagats or the Tinguians, then we would fight.” 
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“We would sharpen our axes!” 

“We would bend our bows!” 

“Our feet would be swift upon the trail!” 

“But who has ever climbed High Mountain!” 

“Who has ever slajn an eagle with arrows!” 

“Ye be all se Go and growl with your brothers, the 
dogs!” answered the old woman. She turned to speak further 
with Anika. . ; 

But Anika was gone. Already she was on her way toward the 
summit of High Mountain. Tonko the Silent One followed her, 
pausing only to gird on his sharpest bolo. The sun was near 
to setting. 

That night the old folk built a great fire near the sacred fire 
tree, and offered strange sacrifices to the gods of the hills. 
All night they kept awake, gathering the bark of trees and bitter 
berries to toss upon the fire. All night they chanted. 


Blue gods of the mountains, hear us! 

May the eagle be blinded in mid-air, 

May the lightning strike her upon her nest, 
May she fall from the mountain top, 

May lizards eat her liver! 

Blue gods of the mountains, hear us! 


Dark gods of the valley, hear us! 
May the feet of Anika be swift, 
May the stones leap out of her path, 
May the thorns not scratch her, 
May the heart of Tonko be strong, 
May his bolo be sharp and sure! 
Dark gods of the valley, hear us! 


The young men set forth to follow the trail of Anika and 
Tonko, for they were brave in their way, and they were stung 
by the taunts of the old woman. Some went swiftly, some went 
slowly, grumbling as they went. The young women went out 
also; some followed far, some returned soon. The night wore 
away. The young men who were ashamed to return to the camp 
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and face the old woman’s sharp tongue made themselves beds 
on the mountain side. The old men dozed. The fire burned low. 
The moon came out, and flooded the world with silver. 

When the sun rose over High Mountain, all the young men 
had crept back into the village. Some slept after their night 
of waking. Some crouched in little groups and talked of the 
mountain, and the strange night, and of death. They talked 
in hushed tones. Anika had not returned; nor had Tonko, the 
husband of Anika. Both might be dead. 

Anika sped up the mountain. She did not know the way to 
the eagle’s nest; she only knew that the eagle had taken her 
baby. Evening came on, the baby would be hungry; it would 
cry if it were alive. If it were alive! Fear and love gave wings 
to her feet. 

After the first hour there was no trail, only huge rocks. 
Sometimes Anika could climb the rocks and walk along the 
top; sometimes she had to go back and try another way around. 
She wished for Tonko her husband, for Tonko knew the 
mountains. She felt a sharp thrust of anger toward him. “Why 
did he not come?” she asked herself. “Is he not the father of 
the child?” 

It was once when she was going back that she met him, and 
knew that he had followed her. Anika was to learn before the 
next sunset what a father can endure for his child. But all he 
said now was, “There is a better way. Come!” 

Tonko the Silent One led Anika around the great rocks and 
downward a short distance. And quite suddenly there was an 
open plane sloping upward before them. Far, far below they 
saw the campfire in the village, and knew their people were 
keeping watch for them. Weary and hungry as they were, 
they took courage and went on. 

Shadows wrapped the valleys in darkness but in the uplands 
twilight lingered long. Anika and Tonko climbed upward and 
upward. The campfire became only a point of light glowing in 
the vast darkness of the hills. The point grew smaller, and they 
could see it no more. At last the twilight was gone from the 
mountain slope. In the darkness even Tonko could not go on. 
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“Wait and rest,” he said. And so they rested an hour or two. 

Then the sky grew light. The moon rose and the rocky ways 
became pools of silver with black shadows between. Tonko led 
on. Silently upward and upward and upward, the pair climbed 
toward the eagle’s nest. Yes, there it was! The ends of some 
of the sticks jutted out beyond the edge of the dark rock, 
sharply against the moonlit sky. Anika and Tonko gazed at it 
breathlessly, fearfully. Could it be a nest, or only a cache of 
sticks? Could it be the right one? 
Would they find, after their heart- 
breaking climb, that the babe had 
been carried to some other nest far 
across the limitless spaces of the 
mountains? Or would they reach the 
nest only to find that they were too 
late? Anika’s heart turned sick. 

“Oh!” she gasped. “Let us go on! 
While it is night the eagles will 
sleep.” 

But Tonko was facing a new 
difficulty. The nest was on the top 
of a needle of rock perhaps six 
meters high. Around and around it 
Tonko walked, but the side seemed 
perfectly smooth. Not a point, not a 
crack, showed in the still, white 
moonlight. The determined parents 
had climbed six kilometers over 


THEY HEARD IT AGAIN, 
THE CRY OF A BABY! 
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rough rocks, cracks, ravines and 
broken points of rock. Now 
they found that they could not 
climb the last six meters because 
of a perfectly smooth surface. 
What could they do? They 


sat down in the lea of the rock 
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ae protected a little from the chill 
Vig / \\\ “{ Y mountain wind, and slept. 

Anika awoke and sprang up. 

Wi GA Mo) i}\\ Vf Nw WS It was gray dawn. The ame 

were waking up, stirring in the 

nest, speaking bird-words to each other. And then the watchers 

heard it again, and once again—a faint, human cry, the cry of a 

baby. 

Anika screamed and sprang at the rock. She could tear it 
with her hands. Where was Tonko? 

And now there was an answering scream from the top of 
the rock. A scream of fury and beating of mighty wings. In the 
morning light Tonko had discovered some tiny roughnesses 
in the rock where he could cling. Like a lizard going up a wall, 
he had climbed to the edge of the nest, and the eagles were 
upon him. Great claws tore at his clothing—tore at his flesh. 
Wings beat him like the blows of hammers. Huge, terrible 
beaks struck at his face, trying to pluck out his eyes. 

He could not use his bolo; his hands were needed to hold 
the edge of the rock. As he lifted himself to the flat surface, 
the beak of the female eagle tore his head and face, and the 
claw of the male laid open his shoulder to the bone. But Tonko 
was at the edge of the nest. With one hand he seized a stick 
and partly fended off the screaming eagles. With the other he 
lifted his babe and laid it upon his breast. Then he used his bolo 
to such good purpose that the eagles circled away for a few 
moments, and he succeeded in tying the baby securely with 
what was left of his shirt. 

Descending was far more perilous than climbing had been. 
Slowly, oh, so slowly, Tonko edged his way downward. More 
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than once he clung to a tiny projection with one hand, fought 
off the eagles with the other. He kept his own head between the 
murderous claws and the head of the baby. Fighting, clinging, 
moving ever so cautiously, at last Tonko reached the foot of the 
granite needle, and fell unconscious at Anika’s feet. 

Late in the afternoon the watching warriors saw something 
moving far up on the mountain. Strong feet sprang up the 
trail, then; and tender hands carried the wounded man home. 

Life goes on quietly in the Igorot village at the foot of Mt. 
Pulog. The sharp-tongued old woman is no more, but the men 
still mend their rice terraces, and the women still plant camotes 
in their small gardens between the rocks. The blue gods of the 
hills stall smile upon the planting. 

Tonko will carry his scars to his grave, but he is content. 
His neighbors changed his name from Tonko the Silent One to 
Tonko Bravest of All. 

The son of Tonko and Anika grew up wise in the ways of 
trees and mountains, swift and sure of foot. He was the first 
pupil from his village to graduate from the University of the 
Philippines, and he has made an honorable record as a govern- 
ment forester. To his own people he will always be the Son 
of the Eagle. 

The old women say that it is time for the eagle to come again. 
They say that only a day or two ago they saw a speck in the 
sky far above High Mountain. But the young men answer that 
the eagle will not come; what the old woman saw, they say, 
was the mail plane flying toward Manila. 
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Jean wanted ice skates 
but Lydia’s dream was 
a pair of riding boots 


RIDING BOOTS 


By ExizasetH CoatsworTH 
Illustrated by Marguerite Davis 


Ir coutp Be my Christmas present and my birthday present, 
and mext year’s Christmas present and next year’s birthday 
present, and all my allowances!” Lydia pleaded. “You don’t 
know, Father, how much I want a pair of riding boots. I’d do 
anything you wanted me to in the world, really and truly, 
cross my heart and hope to die.” 

Father looked at Lydia bewildered. He had come in to kiss 
the children good night and had lingered to look out with them 
at the northern lights which were streaming palely up the sky 
behind the house. Now and then there came a loud bang from 
the shed roof where an apple had fallen from its branch. There 
was a new coolness in the night air. Autumn was on its way 
with heavy dews for the cobwebs in the grass and dead leaves 
to tuck into the empty birds’ nests. 

The air, the northern lights fluttering in the sky, perhaps 
even the falling apples, made one want to do new things, things 
strange and daring. They made Lydia want riding boots. 

“You haven’t a horse,” argued Jean, who liked bicycles but 
considered all horses as highly dangerous animals. “What would 
you do with boots, silly?” 

“ld have them anyway,” came Lydia’s voice obstinately 
from just below father’s chin. “And you don’t know every- 
thing, Jean. I saw the nice man at the blacksmith’s again who 
took us in the pung last winter with Midnight and Star, and he 
says that Star is broken to riding and that when he’s finished 
with the fall plowing I can ride him if I want to.” 

“You'd look nice on a cart horse!” Jean scoffed. 
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Father found himself suddenly almost strangled. 

“Please, please, please,” came Lydia’s voice. 

“You’d outgrow them so quickly,” Father said when he had 
breath to say anything. “You know how your shoes are always 
too small! And boots are very expensive.” 

“I think my feet have stopped growing so fast,” Lydia said 
pitifully. “That was last year especially. I’ve had my new shoes 
a month and they’re still just right.” 

“It’s my turn again,” said Jean to Father. “You're staying 
with her too long.” 

“My turn,” came Mark’s voice from the little room next 
door. But he was really asleep. 

In the end Father drove Lydia into Quincy and bought her 
the boots. The understanding was that she would practice hard 
half an hour every day during the winter, on her honor. Jean 
should have skating shoes and skates as soon as the ponds froze, 
and she promised to do her piano lessons, too. Mark promised 
nothing and received an icecream cone on the spot, so he was 
satisfied. 

As for Lydia, she lived in a dream of romance. The first 
afternoon she put on her shorts and the boots and walked over 
to the Horse Club to show Mr. Summers, the president of the 
club. The moment a speck of dust touched their leather, Lydia 
brought out her handkerchief and polished them again until 
they shone like new horse-chestnuts still in the white shelter of 
their burr. Even Jean was dazzled, and walked over with Lydia 
to Mr. Summers’ dairy farm, a good mile and a half away, 
carrying one boot while Lydia carried the other. 

Star was working that afternoon, but Mr. Summers was very 
nice about it and brought Midnight out and hitched him to the 
plow instead. He wiped down Star—whom he called Jerry— 
and put an old saddle and bridle on the white horse. 

“Let’s see,” he said. “You're pretty long-legged. I guess the 
third hole will be about right for the stirrup leathers. Got your 
boots on? Then up you go.” 

Lydia started to get up on the right side of the horse. 

“Always mount on the left,” Mr. Summers said. “Haven’t 
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SHE SAT LIKE A QUEEN, HIGH IN THE SADDLE 


you ever ridden before? I didn’t realize from your talk you’d 
never been on a horse. But Jerry’s clever. He’ll go along. Here, 
little girl, you take him by the bit and just lead him around. 
I’ve got to get on with my work.” 

It took more persuading than that before Jean would trust 
her hand near the big bell-shaped mouth which was dripping 
green spittle and champing “like a killer” she declared. But at 
last she was persuaded to it. Probably few.moments in Lydia’s 
life would ever compare with that thrilling instant when she 
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felt Star move forward. There she sat like a queen high in the 
saddle, all the world far below her, her bridle rein held high, 
the pleasant sweaty smell of the horse rising to her nostrils, Jean 
leading like a page, and the sun shining on the boots, the beauti- 
ful boots. She had barked the toe of the left one a little during 
the struggle of mounting. The knowledge floated at the back 
of her thoughts, the only cloud in her sky, and she always 
glanced at the right boot when she wanted to admire boots. 
After a while Jean grew tired of leading Star, and with a 
sudden, “Now you can manage him yourself,” darted off 
toward some kittens she saw in the barn door, which promptly 
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turned tail and filed. For a moment, deserted, Lydia was in a 
panic, but Star went steadily walking on, around and around 
the drive, and soon Lydia’s courage came back. 

That fall was an enchanted one for Lydia. Whenever she 
could, she walked out to the farm, carrying her boots and apples 
and sugar for the old white horse. Sometimes Jean went with 
her, but more often Mr. Summers who, though president of the 
Horse Club and a great admirer of horses in pictures, was will- 
ing to be an onlooker only and steadily refused the honor of 
riding. Mr. Summers was wonderfully patient. He or his hired 
man found time always to saddle up the white horse for the 
little girl, and Jerry, or Star, was equally patient as though he 
had taught children to ride all his life. 

Lydia would always love white hens and cocks with red 
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combs, and cosmos against a stone wall, and the yellow of a 
manure pile heaped against a gray barn, and the sight of red 
maple trees overhead against a blue sky, for these were the 
things she most often noticed as she rode. Little by little, she 
learned to handle the reins, to sit firmly, to trot; and one ex- 
hilarating day she found that a canter was easier than a trot. 
But Mr. Summers came out of the barn and whistled to her. 

“Jerry’s too heavy for galloping” he told her when she rode 
up. “He’s likely to split his hoofs. But you can’t hurt him 
trotting.” 

So the memory of that wonderful gallop down the wood road 
the whole length of the pasture remained in Lydia’s mind as a 
unique adventure. She often told her friends about it, how Star 
had gone as fast as a race horse and how the wind had whistled 
past her face and she hadn’t been a bit afraid. 

When she drove with her father in the Dragon she often 
murmured, “We went about this fast, I think,” and Father 
would say politely, “Star must be a pretty fine horse to go thirty 
miles an hour.” 

“He is a fine horse,” Lydia agreed. 

It was late in September that she happened to hear that 
the Cohasset Hunt was going to have a steeple-chase over at 
World’s End. The children walked over to see, and sure enough 
gates and brush hurdles had been arranged here and there along 
the slopes, up the hill where the giant flagpole stood, and over 
beyond the square pond among the little cedars where the Jer- 
seys used to drink. World’s End was a great estate on a promon- 
tory. Its drives looked over Hingham Harbor and Hull Harbor 
too and out to Boston Harbor. The children heard some seals 
barking at Martin’s Cove and one big fellow swam close to the 
shore and looked at them for quite a while, like a big wet dog, 
before he dived out of sight, only to rise twenty feet further off 
to stare and bark again his gruff good-natured bark. 

“He wants us to throw a ball,” Lydia said. “Seals love balls. 
But we haven’t got one, old fellow.” 

“‘He’s never heard of a ball,” Jean said from the wisdom of 
her superior age. “That’s trained seals. He’s just curious.” 
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The harbor was full of sails that day, and the air was full of 
small yellow butterflies. Down in the lowlands, which almost 
make World’s End into an island, the big orange butterflies 
were still feeding on the late milkweed flowers. It was a lovely 
day. The children wandered about until they were tired. Once 
on a path a partridge flew up with a startling whirr almost from 
under their feet and later they saw a pheasant with a long golden 
tail. 

“He’s almost as beautiful as a seagull,” Lydia said. For she 
was a great admirer of seagulls, especially of the small ones with 
black caps on their heads. 

On the day of the steeple-chase, World’s End made a charm- 
ing picture. On a slope with a border of apple trees, horse vans 
had been drawn up and there the stable men were busy, leading 
blanketed horses up and down over the bright green grass or 
sponging off a sweating horse as it came in from its round of the 
jumps. There were twelve jumps altogether, with judges in 
tweeds at each, and men and women in riding habits. Some 
riders in all the gorgeousness of pink coats, white britches and 
high silk hats, rode their pretty, nervous horses under the 
autumn trees, while people on foot clustered in groups about the 
jumps or wandered over the landscape changing one watching 
place for another. 

A steeple-chase is always much the same. One at a time, a 
horse and rider was summoned out, the rider with a big number 
on his or her back. Off they went, thundering along the green 
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hill, the bay blue beyond them. Over the first jump they sailed, 
and off and away for the second, while the audience applauded. 
But it was not always that way. Sometimes there was a crash, 
and the horse had brought down a rail or two from the top of 
the jump; sometimes the creature refused the jump at the last 
moment and had to be ridden up to it, perhaps again and again. 
Oh, then there was a test of the rider’s temper! Sometimes, and 
only once in this steeple-chase, a horse stumbled and fell and the 
rider shot clear over its head. Both scrambled to their feet im- 
mediately and the rider climbed into the saddle, brushed his 
knees and galloped off for the next jump, amid the applause of 
his friends. 

But it was not the chestnut mare that won the steeple-chase 
which received most attention that bright September day above 
the harbor. No, there was another horse at which people stared 
with growing amusement and tenderness. 

Up and down the lanes, following the jumps, a white 
horse trotted. It was obviously a farm horse, with a sway 
back and heavy legs, and a hanging under lip. But though the 
horse had no place in such a scene, it seemed trying to play its 
part properly. Its thin neck was up, its big hoofs were flung out 
with all the style it could manage, and on its back sat a little girl, 
with two thick braids down her back. Never was a back held 
so straight, never did a pair of brown eyes shine so happily. You 
could not look at her without knowing that she was living in a 
dream come true, and from time to time her happy glance fell 
for a moment to her right boot. For she was wearing boots, real 
riding boots, a little scratched now, but still real boots such as 
steeple-chasers wear. And to her eyes at least, the September 
sunlight fell upon them with a peculiar splendor. 
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SAINT MICHAEL’S WHEEL 


A Spanish AMERICAN GAME SONG 
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Any number may play this game. All but one join hands and 
make a circle. One stands in the center while the others walk 
round and round singing the first two lines of the song. After 
the words, “Get to your place,” the one in the center sings the 
last line and names somebody. 

The one named must turn about, facing outward, and after 
joining hands again, circle with the others. This keeps on until 
all face outward, then they go faster and faster until the ring 
is broken and the game ends. 

The Spanish words for this song are: 


Rueda, rueda de San Miguel, San Miguel, 

Todos traen Camote y miel— 

A lo maduro, alo maduro 

Que se voltee de burro 
(nombre) 





Saint Michael’s Wheel is only one of many games and songs 
which may be found in “The Spanish-American Song and 
Game Book” (A. S. Barnes and Co. Copyright 1942). The 
book contains material for all ages, collected among Spanish- 
speaking children in New Mexico. The games and songs show 
great variety, including some which have parallels in English 
and others which come from Spanish or Indian sources. Hockey, 
checkers, cockfighting are represented along with simple count- 
ing out songs and forfeit games. The material on these two 
pages is reprinted from the book by permission of the pub- 
lishers. 
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HANDY SANDY 


By Jep F. SHaw 
Illustrated by Emma Brock 


Ir was A long, cold ride from the MacLeod farm to Burnsville. 
Even with hot bricks for their feet and three buffalo robes, 
Mr. MacLeod and the two boys, Sandy and Angie, had to 
huddle close together on the wagon seat, and still they were 
cold. When they finally reached Burnsville, the three stamped 
their feet on the ground to get their blood circulating again. 

Mr. MacLeod went straight to the bank, where he hoped to 
borrow money for fodder for the stock. This left Sandy and 
Angie on their own. 

It was Angie’s ninth birthday, and the trip to town was 
really his birthday present. It was a small town, but to Angie 
it was an exciting place and his first move was toward the show 
window of the big store. He stuck his nose against the frost- 
covered window. Soon his warm breath had melted a hole in 
the frost and he could peep through to the wonders beyond. 
Right before his one eye was a Barlow knife with five blades 
such as he had been dreaming of for weeks. 

“Gosh all fishhooks, Sandy, ain’t it a beauty!” 

“What’s a beauty?” asked Sandy. He pushed Angie away 
from the hole and peeped in. “Oh! the knife.” Sandy paused. 
“Wish Father could buy it for your birthday, Angie, but you 
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know he can’t.” The two boys turned away from the window. 

Ever since they had stepped from the wagon, Sandy had eyes 
for only one thing. Down at the other end of Main Street was 
a group of buildings. Black, sooty, soft-coal smoke poured 
from many chimneys. These buildings were the main industry 
of Burnsville, the Iron Foundry. 

Sandy took Angie’s hand and, almost as though drawn by 
a magnet, he walked toward the foundry. In those days 
foundries were not guarded as they are now. So when Sandy 
and Angie walked in the door of the big molding loft, no one 
paid them any attention. 

Sandy was his father’s son. Mr. MacLeod had been an 
engineer before he had become a farmer; it was only natural 
that Sandy took to mechanics as a duck to water. To him the 
trip through the Iron Foundry was pure happiness. To Angie 
it Was just a nice warm place. But out in a storage yard Sandy 
found something he couldn’t figure out. There, piled in mound 
after mound, were round iron shells with small holes in them. 

“Why, these are cannon balls!” exclaimed Sandy. 

“What’s cannon balls?” asked Angie. 

“All these shells you see. There must be thousands of them, 
Angie. They must have been here a long time. Look how dirty 
they are.” 

“Come on in, Sandy, it’s cold out here,” shivered Angie. He 
didn’t care what the shells were. 

It suddenly occurred to Sandy that his father might be 
through at the bank. “Come on, Angie, we had better get back 
to the wagon. Father might be looking for us.” After consider- 
able search, Sandy reached a hall that promised a way out, but 
the boys stopped at the sound of loud voices. 

“You haven’t been of much help, Captain Bragg!” said one 
of the men whom Sandy recognized as Mr. Holmes, the owner 
of the foundry. It was he who had bought from a USS. arsenal 
the five thousand shells that Sandy had. seen. They were a 
type discarded by the Army soon after the Civil War. 

“I have told you of the only way I can think of to break 
them, Mr. Holmes, and that’s to explode them,” answered Cap- 
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tain Bragg. The Captain was an army officer who had come, at 
Mr. Holmes’ request, to help solve the problem of melting 
down the iron shells. 

“We did explode them. But they blew pieces all over the 
place!” Mr. Holmes was groaning now. 

Sandy and Angie had gradually drawn nearer as this talk 
was going on. Sandy was interested. 

“And you can’t use them until they are broken?” continued 
Captain Bragg. 

“Too dangerous. There is still powder left in some of them,” 
answered Mr. Holmes. 

“And you had no luck in breaking them?” 

“No, Captain, no luck,” Mr. Holmes said bitterly. A five- 
hundred-pound skull cracker wouldn’t break them.” Mr. 
Holmes went on, “There they lie, nearly five thousand shells; 
a lot of mo~ey tied up in them until they are used.” 

“Ta sorry, Mr. Holmes, but I don’t see what I, or the Gov- 
ernment, can do about it—” 

Sandy had forgotten all about having to get back to the 
wagon. He had an idea! He stepped to the door of the room. 

“Mr. Holmes,” he piped up, “how much will you give me if 
I can break ’em? How much?” 

“Eh! Break what? Who the dickens are you? How did you 
get in here?” Mr. Holmes’ eyes were big with astonishment. 

“T’ll bet I can break those shells. Honest, I can. How much 
will you pay?” Sandy was afire with his idea. 

“Run along, boy, don’t bother me now. I’m busy,” said 
Mr. Holmes shortly. 

But Sandy was not to be put off. “But if I can break ’em, it 
won't cost you anything to let me try. How much will you 
pay a shell?” 

Angie was scared. He kept pulling at Sandy’s coat. Sandy 
pushed his hand away. Sandy was in earnest. 

Mr. Holmes caught a wink from Captain Bragg. He searched 
through his pockets and pulled out a nickel. 

“Tl pay you a nickel a piece, Son, for all you can break,” 
grinned Mr. Holmes. “And here’s a down payment on the first 
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shell you break. Now get busy and don’t you dare come back 
until you bring me a sample. Get along with you, now.” 

Mr. Holmes and Captain Bragg were chuckling. 

Sandy wasn’t at all flustered. “Can I have a shell to work on, 
Mr. Holmes?” he asked. 

“A shell? Oh! sure. Take as many as you need. As many as 
you can carry.” And again the two men chuckled. 

“Tll be back, Mr. Holmes. It’s a bargain!” Sandy said. He 
took Angie by the hand and they were off. 

A half hour later Mr. Holmes walked over to the office 
window. What he saw caused him to break into a broad grin. 
“Come here, Captain Bragg, I want to show you something.” 

The Captain joined Mr. Holmes. At a shell heap they saw 
two boys with a grain sack. The small figures were slowly 
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ONE SHELL WOULD DO FOR SANDY'S EXPERIMENT 
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pulling the sack over the snow and away from the foundry. 
The men looked at each other and laughed. Then a foreman 
came into the office and joined them at the window. 

“Who are those kids?” asked Mr. Holmes. 

“Looks like the MacLeod kids. They farm out north about 
fifteen miles. Nice kids. Sandy, the oldest, is smart as a whip.” 

Mr. Holmes told him about Sandy and his bargain. The 
foreman didn’t laugh. “Maybe he can do it. The Scotch are 
a tough race to beat, once they get an idea,” answered the 
foreman. 

Mr. Holmes was serious now. “I wish you were right. More 
power to the boy if he can do it. I would double the price I 
offered him if he could.” 

The evening after the trip to Burnsville, the MacLeod family 
were gathered around the kitchen stove. Sandy was busy poring 
over one of his father’s books. 





The idea he had at the foundry was still just an idea. While 
the Captain and Mr. Holmes were talking, two things had 
flashed into Sandy’s quick mind. One was a book chapter head- 
ing. It read, “The forces of nature, properly directed, can 
accomplish almost any task man may set them to.” 

The second was another chapter in the same book. It was 
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headed, “The forces of expansion and contraction. Their ap- 
plication and practical uses.” 

“What are you reading about, Sandy?” asked Mr. MacLeod. 

“Water, Father. It’s the most wonderful stuff—!” 

“It’s bonnie, all right!” answered his father. 

Sandy’s finger was following the lines in his book. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Sandy. “Here’s what I have been looking 
for!” He read, “Freezing water expands its physical body by 
one eleventh. If you put eleven pints of water in a twelve pint 
measure, the measure will be full when the water is frozen.” 

“That’s right, Sandy,” nodded Mr. MacLeod. 

“And, Father,” continued Sandy, “it says, “This expansion 
of freezing water is of great force.’” 

“That’s right, it is,” said Mr. MacLeod. 

“Then if you put water in something, and it freezes, that will 
break it?” asked Sandy. 

“Yes,” answered his father, “freezing will break it. That is 
if the water can’t get out any other way. Then it will break its 
way out. I don’t know of anything it won’t break.” 

“That’s what I figured, Father! And that’s the reason I told 
Mr. Holmes I could do it!” 

“Do what, Sandy?” asked Mr. MacLeod. 

Sandy told his father of his bargain with Mr. Holmes to 
break the shells. Mr. MacLeod thought this over. 

“That’s a large order, Sandy,” he said. “But I’ve an idea it 
might work. Anyway, try it out and luck to you, lad.” 

The next day Sandy, with Angie’s help, started on his experi- 
ment. Sandy was going to try hard for that two hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

First they hunted all over the place for a metal plug for the 
fuse hole. It was cold hunting. Finally they found an old harrow 
tooth which, after a little grinding, fitted snugly. 

Then Angie and Sandy pulled the forty-four pound shell into 
the tool shed. A few blows would set the plug hard. Now to fill 
the shell, plug it, and let it freeze. Suddenly Sandy heard water 
dripping. He looked out of the shed door and up at the roof. 
A trickle of water spattered on his nose. 
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“Angie!” cried Sandy, “it’s melting. The water in the shell 
can’t freeze and it won’t break!” 

For three days it held warm; for three days Sandy fretted. 

“It won’t do any good, Sandy, to fever yourself. Weather is 
just something you have to wait on.” Mr. MacLeod cocked his 
eye up at the sky. “It will be cold enough—and soon.” 

On the fourth day it started to turn cold. 

Then Angie had an idea. “Taint hardly cold enough to 
freeze. Why don’t we give her a head start? Let’s cover the 
shell with snow. That'll get it cold and it won’t take so long 
to freeze.” 

“S-a-y! Angie,” replied Sandy, “you’re smart.” Sandy filled 
the shell full of water, drove the plug in, covered it up with 
snow and all was ready for the freezing. 

That night it was fairly cold. When Sandy got up in the 
morning he dashed out to the shell. Angie was right at his heels. 
The two hacked away at the snow pile. There was an ice crust 
about three inches thick, but below the crust the snow was soft. 

Just then Mr. MacLeod passed on his way to the barn. 

“What are you two doing?” he asked. 

“It’s the shell. We piled snow on it so it would freeze faster,” 
answered Sandy. He dug down and uncovered the shell. 

“Father!” cried Sandy, “it isn’t broken!’’ And it wasn’t. It 
lay there as sound as a nut. Sandy was near to tears. 

“Wait a minute, boys!” Mr. MacLeod stooped down and 
examined the snow pile. Then he grinned. He saw the three- 
inch crust and the soft snow beneath. 

“Sandy and Angie,” he said, “you two have outsmarted your- 
selves. When you piled that snow on the shell, you might as 
well have covered it with a blanket. Because that’s what you 
really did. See that crust? That is how deep your snow pile 
froze last night. Below the crust the snow is soft. It didn’t freeze 
there. Your shell was right in the middle, so it couldn’t freeze.” 

The shine came back into Sandy’s eyes. “Then I’m not licked 
yet, am I, Father?” 

“No, Sandy, you're not licked. Leave the shell as it is. It will 
be cold tonight. Tomorrow will tell the tale, son.” 
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Early the next morning Angie was routed out of his warm 
bed by Sandy. “Come on, Angie, you lazy bones. Get up!” 

Angie crawled out rubbing his eyes with his fists. ““W-h-a-z-e 
the matter?” he mumbled, half asleep. 





THEY HACKED AWAY AT THE SNOW PILE 


“Get dressed, you dummy! We’re going out to see if the 
shell is broken!” roared Sandy. 

When they got to the kitchen they found their mother 
standing at the window trying to look out. 

“What’s the matter, Mother?” asked Sandy. 

“It’s a terrible blizzard, Sandy! You never saw the like.” 

Sandy started for the door. “But, Mother, I’ve got to go out. 
I must see my shell.” 

“You'll not move an inch out of this house, today, young 
man. Nor Angie, either. Nor your father, when he gets back.” 

For two days the blizzard held, and Sandy writhed. On the 
third morning the storm was over. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Sandy, “the sun is out again. Come on 
Angie. We'll dig the shell out. Oh! I know it’s broken. It must 
be broken!” 

Bundled to their ears they were out in the yard punching 
with sticks in the snow that lay three feet deep. They worked 
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in a circle. Then Sandy shouted. “I’ve got it, Angie!” and he 
burrowed down into the snow like a badger going into his hole. 
When Sandy came to light again, he was struggling to lift a 
ragged half of a forty-four pound shell. 

The shell was broken! 

Angie whooped and tumbled about like a small puppy. “Now 
I can have my knife! Remember, Sandy, you promised!” 








Sandy struggled to his feet. Hugging the jagged piece of 
iron, he ran to the barn as fast as he could. As he ran he called, 
“Father! Father! Father!” 


At the barn door Sandy stumbled and skidded to a stop at 
the feet of an astonished Mr. MacLeod. 


“What the dickens—?” exclaimed Mr. MacLeod. Sandy 
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picked himself up and put the broken shell into his father’s out- 
stretched hands. 

“It worked, Father, it worked! It’s broken! Two hundred 
and fifty dollars, Father. You can pay the bank.” 

“By jingo! Lad, you've really done it!” Mr. MacLeod was 
‘turning the piece of shell over and over. 

Sandy went on, “Angie can have his knife! Mother can have 
a new dress! And you, Father, you are going to have a warm 
new coat!” 

“Wait a minute, Sandy, what are you going to get out of it?” 
asked Mr. MacLeod quietly. 

Sandy was busy picking straw from his clothes. “I’m going 
to be very busy, Father,” he said importantly. “I'll have to 
show them just how to do it at the Iron Foundry.” Sandy was 
dancing. “Can we go to town, tomorrow, Father, can we?” 

“Tomorrow, Sandy, we will go to town. Patience, boy!” 

The next morning Mr. Holmes was sitting at his desk. When 
some one knocked he didn’t even look up. “Come in!” he 
called. 

When he did look up, a man and a boy were standing before 
him. The boy laid on his desk a rusty, jagged piece of iron. 
The man laid another piece beside the first. 

“There you are, Mr. Holmes!” said Sandy. 

Mr. Holmes looked first at Sandy and then at Mr. MacLeod. 
Then he took the two pieces of iron and fitted them together. 
They fitted perfectly. 

Mr. Holmes finally found his voice. 

“Well, Pll be melted, molded and forged! You’ve done it!” 
Mr. Holmes patted the shell pieces. “But how, son, how?” 

“Water and—” started Sandy. 

“Water? Water and what?” asked Mr. Holmes. 

“Water and cold, Mr. Holmes,” answered Sandy. 

Mr. Holmes looked closely at the shell halves. “I have it! 
You filled them with water and plugged the fuse holes tight. 
When they froze they burst. It’s as simple as all that!” mur- 
mured Mr. Holmes. “By the way, what is your name?” 

“Sandy, sir. Sandy MacLeod,” answered Sandy. 
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Mr. Holmes yelled out into the factory for his foreman. 
When the foreman came in, Mr. Holmes said to him, “Here is 
the new boss of the shell breaking department. He’ll work 
under you, but the men he needs will work under him. He’s 
found a way to break the shells! He freezes them open. What 
do you think of that? And he gets ten cents a shell for every 
one he breaks, and that’s a pretty penny for a small lad.” 

The foreman grinned. “Remember, I told you the Scotch 
were a tough race to stop when they got an idea. Come on, 
Sandy. You’re the youngest boss on a job the foundry ever 
had. And it’s my guess you'll hold that record.” 


RABBIT FOOD 


If you were a hungry rabbit 

And the snow was deep and hard, 
And you couldn’t find a bite to eat 
In garden, field or yard, 

Except some juicy apple-bark, 

Just above the snow, 

Would you nibble-nibble apple-bark 
That makes the small tree grow, 
And scamper, scurry, hurry off 

To hide deep in a wood? 


If you wouldn’t, wouldn’t do it, 
Well, I am sure I would. 
But I'd wish that everybody 
Who lives near where rabbits do 
Would think of leaving something else 
Than apple-bark to chew. 
—James S. Tippett 
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NOAH! NOAH! 
An Aras Foitk TALe 


By SaraH JAMALI 





Illustrated by Mie Munzer 


Ar THE TIME of the flood Noah collected all the animals and 
put them into the ark. The animals went in two-by-two until 
only the donkey remained outside. 

Noah said to the donkey, “You had better come into the ark 
because a big flood is coming.” 

“No,” said the donkey, “I won’t.” 

Then the rain began to fall and Noah said again, “Now, you 
see, it is raining. You had better come into the ark.” 

“No,” said the donkey, “I won’t.” 

But the rain kept on falling until the donkey was forced to 
go to the top of a hill. Then Noah said, “Now you had better 
come inside.” 

“No,” said the donkey, “I won’t.” 

But the rain kept on falling and the waters rising until the 
donkey had to go to the top of the highest hill in the world, 
Mount Ararat. “Now,” said Noah, “you had better come in.” 

“No,” said the donkey, “I won’t.” 

But the water kept on rising until it reached the donkey’s 
knees. After a while it reached the donkey’s belly. “Now,” said 
Noah, “you had better come in.” 

But the donkey said, “I won’t.” 
The water kept on rising until it 
reached the donkey’s shoulders, 
and after a while it reached the 
donkey’s chin. Then at last the 
donkey began to bray, “Nooah! 
Nooah! Nooah!” 

And you can hear the donkeys 
calling Noah to this day. 
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HORSESHOE NAILS 


By Laura BENET 
Illustrated by Henry Pitz 


Tue Story So Far: Cornelius was the clumsy son, too tall 
for his thirteen years, but eager to help the patriot cause when 
his older brother rode off to join the Continental Army. Grimly, 
his father sent him on dangerous errands through woods in- 
fested by guerrilla bands called Cow Boys. One morning Cor- 
nelius set off early to deliver a bushel of horseshoe nails to 
Farmer Trump. He also carried his own gift to the Army, some 
tarnished coins he had found buried under an oak tree. After 
several hours riding through dark and gloomy woods, Cor- 
nelius stopped to eat his lunch and then fell asleep. 


Part THREE 


Corne tus was roused into terrified reality by the sound of 
horses’ feet. The sound came from a little distance at first, but 
the hoofs were pounding hard on the road and seemed to be 
going in the direction of Dunmow Farm, whither he was bound. 
Dragging his horse farther into cover under the trees, Cornelius 
lay on his stomach and crawled to a loophole between branches 
where he could spy on the highroad. 

In another moment the riders clattered by. There were but 
three of them. That was better than he had feared. But it also 
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marked them as raiding Cow Boys since they wore the informal 
threadbare uniform of the state militia. 

Oh, why did I ever fall asleep? It’s true what Father says of 
me. I’m careless and irresponsible. I could have been at Dun- 
mow Farm and delivered up the money by now. Then if it was 
stolen, at least he’d know I did the best I could. Well, the only 
thing I can do now is to follow them and see what they’re 
up to.” 

Warily he trotted his horse along in their hoof prints, careful 
not to catch up with them. Being compelled to go slowly, it was 
a half hour before he came in sight of the small, quiet, out-of- 
the-way farm where he was to deliver up his trust. One glance 
at the place told him there was trouble ahead. Overturned ob- 
jects in the yard showed signs of a struggle. Cautiously, he 
walked the horse up to the far side of the farmyard and peered 
around. Stamping told him that several horses were stabled in 
the barn. He knew that Farmer Trump kept but one horse. 

Cornelius grew bolder. Unstrapping the bags from the saddle, 
he hid them in the underbrush, and tied the horse where trees 
were thick and dark. Then he leaped the fence. On tiptoe he 
crept around to the partly opened door and took in a sad scene. 
There sat Farmer Trump in the large room that was both 
kitchen and living room, bound fast to one of his own wooden 
chairs, a helpless prisoner! His shirt was torn, and there was 


blood on his cheek. 
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The boy’s own blood boiled as he looked. He knew that 
Farmer Trump’s sons were with the army but Deborah, his 
daughter, must be upstairs with the enemy. He could hear them 
searching the upper chambers and the girl’s voice remonstrat- 
ing with them. Where, oh where, was the farm boy? If no one 
came to help him, how might these robbers be handled? 





Then—everything happened at once! Down the stairs came 
one of the men, hustling pale Deborah before him. He was still 
demanding money. 

“We have nothing of any value, if you would only hearken 
to me,” she cried piteously. “So much of our gear has been stolen 
already. Leave us in peace, I beseech you.” 

“Give us that money, I tell you,” he threatened. Taking the 
girl by her slender shoulders he shook her violently until her 
cap flew off and her full print dress rustled. There was a faint 
tinkling sound and a tiny scrap of cloth containing a few pine- 
tree shillings dropped from its hiding place in her bosom. 

“So,” cried her tormenter. “You have lied! There it is!” 
Stooping forward greedily to pick up the tiny parcel of money, 
he knocked against the girl who slipped on the steep little stair- 
way, and struck her head against a beam. 
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The sight of her stunned and bruised was enough to startle 
Cornelius into action. Darting forward he slammed the fellow 
over the head with his heavy pistol, and he tumbled to the floor. 
Cornelius picked up Deborah and carried her to the downstairs 
chamber. Next he swiftly cut Trump’s bonds with a kitchen 
knife and used the rope to tie the arms of the robber. But where 
were his mates? There had been two others if this party con- 
sisted of the three Cow Boys who had passed him on the high- 
road. 

“Where are the other two men who came with him?” asked 
the boy. 

Trump nodded, motioned sadly toward the farmyard. Cor- 
nelius ran to the window and saw two men coming across the 
enclosure. One led the family cow and the other dragged by the 
heels a couple of freshly killed pigs. Helpless in their wake came 
the farm boy whom they had bullied into showing them the 
animals’ hiding place. 

Cornelius had only a few seconds to think. He had no wish 
to kill in cold blood. They were coming across a wide space and 
the barn, a high, strong and old-fashioned one, was behind them. 
Stepping away from the open window, he took aim at the barn 
and plugged its big wooden door with a bullet. 

This unexpected shot, from a quarter that was supposedly 
taken, startled the invaders. They lifted muskets which wob- 
bled in the air and missed fire. Cornelius fired a second shot. 
This made them retreat in the direction of the barn and loose 
the cow which promptly galloped off. 

William the farm boy, recognizing an ally at hand, suddenly 
sprang forward from his position in the rear, covered the 
ground between the soldiers and the house before they could 
fire after him, stumbled in at the house door, and shut and 
bolted it with heavy bolts. Then he and Cornelius took each 
other’s measure, for the farmer was still too weak and shaken to 
help them. 

“Take this musket! See that it is loaded and guard the other 
window!” Cornelius commanded, loading and priming his pis- 
tols with what powder and ball he found to hand. The powder 
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horn hung over the fireplace. So far he had been able to do 
nothing for poor Deborah, lying stunned in the inner room. But 
the two remaining thieves must not get away and spread an 
alarm. 

Now both the Cow Boys in the yard fired. One bullet spat- 
tered against the fireplace and the other dinted a panel of the 
cupboard. There must be no more of that. Pistol and musket 
cracked together and when the smoke cleared, one man was 
holding his right shoulder, the other staggered with a bullet 
wound in his leg. Cornelius saw they were fast losing blood; so 
he and William dragged them into the house, secured their legs 
and arms. Their wounds were bound up and they were placed 
in the tool shed with their comrade to keep them company. The 
men threatened vengeance of the direst sort but they were too 
weak to carry it out. 

By this time, Deborah had recovered her wits and stood, 
amazed, in the doorway. “It’s surely time I got supper for all 
of us,” she said, heroically, smiling at Cornelius. She spoke as 
calmly as if the day had gone along naturally and he smiled back 
as if brave deeds were nothing unusual for him. As the light 
waned, she set a pot of pease porridge on the fire with a skillet of 
johnny cake beside it. Slices of ham began to broil. William 
went out and caught the roaming cow, milked her and brought 
in milk for their tea, a home-made brew of herbs. 

Up to this moment of a highly exciting day, Cornelius had 
had neither time nor opportunity to speak to Farmer Trump 
about the money he had brought. But something else must come 
first. His next duty was one of mercy. When supper was over, 
he knew he must try to extract the builets from his prisoners’ 
wounds before they festered. But how, when he knew nothing 
of surgery? 

Strangely enough, the farmer whom the marauders had so 
abused and injured was the one who came to their rescue. “I 
tended my own sick when my children were small and my wife 
ailing,” he stated, and took from a press a small, much-needed 
case of instruments. Deborah heated water and scraped up lint 
and tore old linen into bandages. The kitchen table was scrub- 
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bed, candles lighted and one wounded man at a time hauled in 
and laid upon it. Even Cornelius winced at what had to be done. 
The bullet in the shoulder was near the surface and easily 
probed; the one in the leg had to be literally dug out. 

When the wounded men were finally bedded in the shed, 
Cornelius and William sent Farmer Trump and his daughter to 
rest and took turns standing guard at the shed door. One of the 
Cow Boys had received no wound but only the stunning blow 
from Cornelius’ pistol. He was the strongest; they scarcely 
dared take their eyes off him. 

How slowly, oh, how slowly the hours dragged by till dawn 
began to filter in at the windows. Light coming now, thought 
Cornelius, numb and cold. His right foot had fallen asleep; he 
shook it violently. Things would be better, things—would— 
be—better—now. He yawned, weary with excitement and 
fatigue. 

Then he felt a strong, heavy hand shaking him. “Master 
Cornelius. Master Cornelius! Waxe up, wake!” 





It was the stupid William, gaping with fright, whose eyes 
looked into his. “I must have slept, too,” he blubbered, “and so 
he got away.” 

“Got away?” 

“The big one,” ejaculated William. His next remark was 
most disquieting. “He took all three horses.” 
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“But the wounded ones? Are they gone, too?” 

“How could they be?” asserted William, peering farther 
into the corners of the shed. “They were too weak.” 

But a deadly fear nagged at Cornelius as he searched the shed 
and found their pallets empty. He had fallen asleep again! And 
those rascals must have given him the slip just as day was break- 
ing. Panic seized him. Had he carried the saddle blanket with 
the money in it into the house? Yes, he remembered that he had 
taken it upstairs when he brought his horse to the stable for the 
night. Yes, it was more by good luck than good judgment that 
the nails his father had sent had not gone with the Cow Boys. 

Search revealed a red trail outside the door where the soldier 
with the injured leg had been hauled along between his two 
comrades. However, in their swift flight they had been com- 
pelled to leave behind them most of the slain porkers and the 
chickens. ‘That was one good gained. 

“Besides, those three prisoners would have eaten us out of 
house and home,” pointed out Farmer Trump. “Who knows 
but their escape may be a blessing in disguise? Let’s have break- 
fast and decide what to do next.” 

After breakfast, Cornelius and William went out to the 
bushes and hauled in the sacks of nails. Cornelius borrowed an- 
other smaller sack which he took upstairs. In this he put the 
coins taken from the blanket and dumped some nails on top of 
them. There were now three sacks instead of two. 

“Neighbor Trump,” he announced with dignity when Wil- 
liam had gone outside to do the day’s chores, “my father bade 
me deliver these horseshoe nails into your keeping to be sent to 
the army.” And he set the smaller sack beside the large ones. 

The farmer’s face shone like a new moon on a crisp fall night. 
“Tis well come by, my boy, and going where it is needed. Have 
no fear. No eyes shall see the bags but Debby’s and mine, and 
those of the messenger who will come by to get them today!” 

“Father felt very sorrowful at not sending more,” cried Cor- 
nelius. “He would fain have sent money.” 

“Of that we have none,” said Trump sensibly. “I wonder— 
did any man see you on your way?” 
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“As far as I know none saw me,” said Cornelius. He added 
impetuously, “Had not you and Miss Debby better come to us 
later for shelter and safety? We have our camp on the mountain 
and there we could huddle in case of attack.” 





A MESSENGER WILL COME, DISGUISED 


“What? Leave Dunmow Farm to the Cow Boys to burn,” an- 
swered the farmer, spiritedly, “to burn and plunder now they’ve 
found their way here?” 

Cornelius blushed. “True,” he acknowledged, “but how will 
you manage to defend it?” 

Trump laid his hand on his young friend’s shoulder. “You 
came to us in the hour of need. Maybe the Lord will provide us 
with another helper should raiders return soon. Besides after the 
messenger has come and gone with these sacks, under a disguise 
and on a hidden path, I can send word to my cousin and his lad 
who are at John Halterman’s. They will step over and keep me 
company for a month. Their views are sound and William, 
though he is soft-witted, learned a thing or two last night.” 

“Then, if I cannot help you further, I must away for home 
and quickly,” cried the boy, anxiously. “How do I know what 
may not have happened there?” 

Before the warm sun shone and the dry, ghostlike autumn 
wind rattled dead leaves along the road, Cornelius took his way 
homeward on Andy, the plough horse. It was a wonder that 
Andy had not been annexed by the devouring enemy, but he 
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was thin and not young. Besides, Cornelius reflected, stroking 
the horse’s mane, he might have whinnied at a strange touch 
and given the alarm. This mission, and an arduous one it had 
proved, was done. 

Cornelius had only one regret. He would so have loved to see 
the disguised messenger who came for the sacks of nails and the 
treasure. In his ear rang the words of the song: 


For want of a nail the shoe was lost, 
For want of a shoe the battle was lost. .. . 


At that moment he saw ahead of him a tall young man in a 
miller’s smock, driving a cart with a sorry plug of a horse 
attached to it. When be in his turn saw Andy and his rider, the 
miller opened his mouth as if to ask a question, then thought 
better of it and passed on his way silently. 

Cornelius wondered if this was the messenger of whom 
Trump had spoken. Perhaps he wore the American hunting 
shirt under that very floury looking smock. Where was he 
bound for? No doubt the sacks of nails with the old coins lying 
snug underneath them would be taken for sacks of flour. That 
was an exciting thought and kept him company on his home- 
ward way. 

His father’s praise, valued like a shower of gold by his son 
because it was so rarely given, was his that night. So one boy 
climbed to his loft bed, happily. But now that he knew his 
father to be a link in the chain that was holding back the enemy, 
in this American fight whose outcome often looked so dubious, 
Cornelius realized that their homestead stood in great and im- 
mediate danger. His heart was troubled and his dreams, too. 
Would the miller get the bags and the money through the 
British lines or be taken prisoner and hanged? 


(This is Part Three of a four-part 
story. To be concluded next month.) 
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Illustration by Kurt Wiese from Favorite Stories OLp anp New 


STORIES OF WAR AND PEACE 


In these days, the radio and the airplane bring all countries 
of the world closer together. Besides, fathers and brothers and 
uncles in the service will be sending Christmas messages this 
year from countries which used to be merely names on the map. 
It is only natural that books about these countries should be 
eagerly searched for and more eagerly read. Some of the best, 
such as THe Wisuinc Winpow (France), THE QUESTIONS OF 
Liru (China), and Snow Treasure (Norway), have already 
been reviewed, but here are others which will bring you closer 
to children in Europe, South America, and Asia; their games, 
their stories, their adventures. 


Tue CuinesE Cuitpren Next Door by Pearl Buck. John Day. 
$1.50 

Litre Boy Lost 1n Brazit by Kurt Wiese. Dodd, Mead, $2.00 

Smoky Bay by Steingrimur Arason. Macmillan. $2 

Happy Times 1n Norway by Sigrid Undset. Knopf. $2 

Favorite Stories Otp AND New by Sidonie Gruenberg. Double- 
day. $2.50 

Tue Littte Huncusack Horse by Irene Wicker. Putnams. $2 

Hupson Bay Express by Robert Davis. Holiday. $2 


It is natural we should want to know more about our own 
country, too. Members of your family may be training in camp 
or working in defense factories a thousand miles from home. 
Looking backward in American history seems more important 
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than ever. So here are a few books that show how our own 
country has grown and changed in times of peace. 


Tue Lrrrte House by Virginia Burton. Houghton. $1.75 

New Town In Texas by Siddie Joe Johnson. Longmans, $2.25 

Tie Water Tates by Anne Locklin. Viking. $2 

Tom WuippLe by Walter Edmonds. Dodd Mead. $2 

Fireseaps by Grace and Olive Barnett. Oxford. $1.75 

SHapow Over Wine Ruin by Florence C. Means. Houghton. $2 

Hupson Frontier by Erick Berry. Oxford. $2.50 

A Recruit ror Ase Lincoin by Maribelle Cormack. Appleton- 
Century. $2 


In times of war, it is natural that some books will emphasize 
war themes. Even picture books for little children are affected, 
as in two fantasies about animals: Mike Tue Monk and Tue 
SECRET OF THE ANCIENT Oak. A more realistic story about 
animals in war-time is GULLIVER Jorns THE ArMy, the story of 
an army dog. WaTcHING For WinkEE tells how a carrier pigeon 
saves a crew of R.A.F. pilots. This is a true story. In THe Star 
SPANGLED BANNER every line of the national anthem is inter- 
preted by some scene from American life. 


Mike THE Monk by Dudley Morris. Putnams. $2 

Tue SECRET OF THE ANCIENT Oak by Wolo. Morrow. $2 
GULLIVER Jorns THE Army by Alice Dalgliesh. Scribners. $1.50 
Watcuinc For WinkiE by Theresa Kalab, Longmans. $1.75 
Tue Star SPANGLED BANNER by the d’Aulaires. Doubleday. $2 


For older readers, there are two school stories which show 
that even at home boys and girls have a part to play, sometimes 
an exciting one, especially when refugees from Europe bring a 
new awareness of war’s tragedies. John Floherty, who has 
written favorite books about our coastguards, aviators, firefight- 
ers and police, all man of courage, has a new book, called Tue 
CourAGE AND THE GLory, about heroes of the fighting forces 
in the present war. 


A Gane or TEN by Erika Mann. L. B. Fischer. $2 
THe WELCoME by Babette Deutsch. Harper. $2 
THE CouraGE AND THE GLory by John Floherty. Lippincott. $2.25 
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- A Winter Garden ‘I 


Not many materials are required to make a miniature garden. A 
cigar box may be the basis of your original plant box. Leave the cover 
of the box on and as a means of making it even more secure, paste 
cellophane tape inside and outside at the crease. A different way to hold 
the box and cover together is by nailing two small pieces of wood to 
the back of the box. 

Next the box must be painted. In order to give a smooth finish all 
paper labels must first be removed. A thick coat of white enamel is 
first painted outside of the box, including cover, and allowed to dry 
thoroughly, Next the inside is painted, including the cover. When 
this has dried completely a name, initials or some sort of drawing may 
ornament the cover. If you prefer, you may use decalcomanias instead 
of a free-hand drawing. After this is completely dry the box must be 
varnished inside and outside. 

A plant needs food, air and water to grow just as does a child. The 
box must be filled with nourishing soil and must receive a sufficient 
amount of water. For soil, a mixture of loam, leaf mould and silver sand | 
may be used. A nice selection of bulbs would be hyacinths, daffodils, 
snow drops, crocuses and tulips (if obtainable). After the bulbs are 
planted they should be kept in the dark for some weeks. After a few 
weeks the grateful bulbs will sprout and later present beautiful colors 
and lovely shapes. Orange and lemon seeds, chestnuts, and acorns may 
be easily planted in a separate box. Cacti and alpine plants are hardy and 
do not require too much attention. 

If you make a winter garden, you will have the thrill of watching 
plants develop from seeds and, at the same time, you will have a con- 
structive hobby. 
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Peter Puzzlewit came across an old calling card and showed it to his 
brother and sister. “Suppose you try cutting a hole in this card, big 
enough to put your head through,” he said. 

“How small do you think my head is?” cried Nancy. 

But Tom took the card and examined it. It was only about three 
inches long by two wide. “There are lots of tricky ways to cut paper,” 
he said. “But I don’t think I could do it.” 

“I know I couldn’t,” said Nancy. “Show us how, Peter.” 

“It’s really very simple,” Peter explained. “First you fold the card 
through the middle lengthwise, so that the two long edges come 
together like this. Then you take a pair of scissors 
and cut slits through the double card.” _—_—> 

As he spoke he cut the first slit through the = ["________ ; 
fold, and almost to the opposite edge of the card. | 
He cut the next slit parallel to the first one, but cece 
instead of starting at the fold he cut through the arene. 
edge of the card and stopped just before reaching eo 
the fold. Then he made another slit, starting at _ 
the fold again, and so on, until there were about Rate ES 

— 
; 





a dozen parallel cuts. None of them went entirely 
across the card, so it stayed in one piece. 

“Ts that all there is to it?” cried Nancy. 

“No, not quite,” Peter answered, “Now I flatten the card out and cut 
along the fold, but I don’t cut the two outside strips.” He put one blade 
of his scissors under the fold at A and snipped each strip as far as B. 
That still left the card in one piece, since the outside strips were uncut. 

“Now look at this,” cried Peter. And he opened out a jagged neck- 
lace that would easily go over his head. 

“Pretty good,” Tom remarked. “Do you have to use a calling card, 
or do you think paper would be stiff enough?” 

“A heavy piece of paper would be all right,” Peter answered, “if you 
were careful not to tear it when you opened it out.” 

Nancy took the scissors and started to cut a necklace for herself. 
“I know a riddle,” she said. “Why are sheep uncomfortable at night?” 
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Peter grinned. “Because their wool makes them itch,” he suggested. 

“No, of course not,” cried Nancy. 

“I give up,” said Tom. 

“Because they are kept in folds,” answered his sister. 

“Now I'll ask one,” said Tom. “Why can’t a secretary be kept in 
prison?” 

Peter scratched his head. “It can’t have anything to do with short- 
hand, can it?” he asked. 


“Oh, I know,” cried Nancy. “It’s because she is too good at using 
a file.” 


“That’s right,” said Tom. “Try this one. 


Sailors and mothers you'll agree, 
For different reasons dislike me, 

A child wakes up with me at night, 
A sailboat tips before my might, 
I’m rough and noisy, so you see 
Sailors and mothers don’t like me.” 


“Goodness, I can’t make anything out of that,” Nancy cried. 

Tom repeated his rhyme, but still Peter and Nancy couldn’t guess it. 

“A squall, of course,” said Tom. “There’s nothing hard about that. 
How about one of those puzzles with concealed words? What dress 
material is hidden in this sentence: She sat in the big armchair.” 

“That’s too simple.” Peter objected. “I made up one about trees 
once, It had the names of ten trees hidden in it. Here it is.” 


The captain came on deck, all spruced up and ready to take the helm. 

“So you’re rash enough to set sail,” cried a man on the dock, “when 
you haven’t so much as a good map left in your cabin. You'll never 
make another port if you leave this one.” 

“Oh, yes, I will, owing to this fine weather,” said the captain. “I’m 
not afraid to start out.” 

“But look at the crew you have,” the man went on, “There’s a pedlar 
cheating one of them right now, and before you came out two of the 
men danced around here like lunatics.” 

“They need a firm hand,” the captain answered. “I can handle them.” 

“How will you do it, pin each one to the masthead?” 

“Or soak them in salt water,” laughed the captain. “That might 
work. Ahoy there! All hands on deck.” 


(Answers will be found on page 48) 
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OUR OWN 


A DEPARTMENT 
BY CHILDREN 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


AS I WENT DOWN THE ROAD ONE DAY 


As I went down the road one day, 
I was feeling very gay, 

I felt so gay, I began to sing 

And all the birds were listening. 
They replied peep, peep, 

They said tweet, tweet, 

As I went down along the street. 


—NorMaN JosEPH FEppER, age 8% 


STARRY WEATHER 


The starry weather of this gray night, 
All dressed in gray and starry white, 
Is creeping out upon the sand, 
From starry sea to starry land. 
—CHARLENE HarrELsON, age 12 


ANSWERS TO PuUZZLEwiTs: spruce, elm, ash, maple, willow, larch, 
cedar, fir, pine, oak. 
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ADVENTURE WITH THE INDIANS 


This story takes place in about 1609 on a Virginia plantation, called 
Happy Acres. 


It was a cold winter morning when Brenda, who was twelve, and 
her brother Allan, thirteen, came to breakfast in the large dining room. 
Their mother, Mistress Drew, looked very worried. The children knew 
that something was wrong, but they dared not ask her. 

After breakfast the children went to the school room. Their tutor, 
Mr. Hawks, was very cross this morning. The children were glad 
when the day’s session was over. 

Brenda and Allan went into the living room. There one of the 
servants was lighting the candles, 

Allan said, “Are we going to have a party?” 

The servant answered, “Yes, your father is coming home.” 

Brenda looked startled. “I didn’t know father was gone.” 

That night many guests came, even Aunt Elizabeth and Uncle John 
from Jamestown came. 

While the guests were eating dinner Brenda and Allan sat in the 
hallway and talked. 

Brenda said, “I wonder why every one looks so worried. There is 
nothing to fear now that father is home. Besides he only went to the 
city.” 

That night Allan woke up in the middle of the night. He heard 
strange noises outside. He listened. They seemed to come closer and 
closer. He went to the window and pulled back the curtains. There he 
saw the Indians, He hurried in to Brenda. She was sound asleep. He 
woke her up. They dressed hastily. In a moment they were downstairs. 

They peeked out the window. The Indians had surrounded the barn, 
for you see Mr. Drew had many valuable horses. The children knew 
they had to save the horses, especially Black Beauty, a stallion. Allan 
took father’s gun. The children sneaked past the Indians. All the 
Indians had torches. They climbed up the ladder to the hayloft, then 
down into the barn. They both grabbed a horse and went out the 
door. 

The Indians jumped on them. Father heard the noise. He and some 
of the servants came to beat off the Indians. They killed most of the 
Indians. The others fled. 

From then on the children were treated as if they were grown-ups. 


—Jean REYNOLDs, age 10 
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WHAT I HAVE 


I have a brother 

One year old, 

And for love nor money 
He can not be sold. 


I have two parents 
Fond and dear, 
And they give me 
So much each year. 


I have four aunts 

And they’re very kind, 
And if I am naughty 
They do not mind, 


I have some boy friends 
One, two, three, 

But none of my boy friends 
Ever liked me. 


I have five girl friends 
And I like them too. 
And that is what I have, 
I really do. 


—Doris TERRELL, age 11 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


A new school club that sounds interesting is the Falconer Peter 
Penguin Library Club in Chicago. It has twelve members, the head 
boy and head girl librarian from six rooms. They meet here every 
Friday. 

Then here is a letter to you from an out-of-school club in Summit, 
N. J., that tells how its members have fun. 


Dear FELLOW PENGUINS: 

Upon reading about other penguin clubs and their fun, my friends 
and I decided we would start one. We did. It progressed nicely. It 
is now quite large. Almost everyone in the neighborhood belongs. 
We go on hikes, give parties, do defense work and have a lot of fun 
in general. Of course we all read Srory Parape. We like it very 
much. 


—ConNIE BREIVOGEL 


Another club that is going strong is the one in Keosauqua, Iowa. 
Alice Jean Rambo and Evelyn Carruthers have both written me good 
letters about their work. The club has 21 members and they collected 
2685 pounds of scrap. I call that good. They are also buying war stamps 
and doing many other things. William Anson sent in some drawings for 
war posters. They have plenty of fun, too. And speaking of that, 
George von Tersch sent me this poem. 


PENGUINS 


The penguins live on the ice, 
They look very nice. 
They try and try to fly, 
But every time they sigh, 
Because you know they can’t fly, 
Some of them keep trying till they die. 
—GEORGE VON TERSCH, age 11 


RAINY DAYS 
On rainy days 
We stay inside 
And sit and gaze 
At the clouds outside. 
—He_nry KInopon, age 8 
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By Dorotuy HocGNner and Nits HoGNner 


Puss’ New Year’s resolution is to find new ways to help win the war. 

“Are you saving kitchen fats in your home?” Victor asked. 

“You mean what’s left over after the bacon is fried?” she asked. 

“Bacon, or any kind of pork, beef, lamb or poultry fats. Uncle Sam 
wants waste lard and vegetable fats, too.” 

“He must do a lot of frying!” Puss observed. 

Poor Puss! She doesn’t know why Uncle Sam wants the fats! 

Victor explained, “Cooking fats are used to manufacture glycerine 
for explosives. Just one pound of waste kitchen fats will make enough 
glycerine for 1.3 pounds of gunpowder! Two pounds will make 
enough to fire five 37 mm. anti-tank shells. Glycerine is also used for 
recoil mechanisms of guns and for floating compasses; and what’s left 
of the fats is made into soap.” 

“It’s surprising what can be made out of things we Americans waste 
every year!” Puss exclaimed. “Let’s raid our kitchen now! I know 
where my mother keeps her bacon fat.” 

“Let Mrs. Cat use that for frying first,” Victor said. “Then strain 
it through a cloth or metal seive into a clean, wide-mouthed tin can. 
Uncle Sam cannot use fats collected in glass jars or paper cartons 
because the containers are thrown into a giant steam kettle to melt the 
grease. Glass would chip and paper would break.” 

“Where is this giant steam kettle?” Puss inquired. 

“You deliver your fats to your butcher, and he’ll see that they get into 
the kettle,” Victor promised. 

“Let’s find a coffee tin now!” said Puss as she led the way to the 
kitchen, singing, “We’ll beat the Japs with Kitchen Fats!” 











"HOME PLAY IN WAR TIME” 


There are many simple sugges- 
tions for home games, handcraft, 
music, drama, and hobbies in this 
attractive booklet. And games and 
activities for the porch and back- 
yard are also described. 


Here is “Stay-at-Home Recrea- 
tion on a War Bond Budget.” You 
may secure a copy of this booklet 
by sending ten cents to cover the 
cost of postage and handling to the 


NATIONAL RECREATION 


ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Ave. New York City 































BOYS AND GIRLS — 


WIN A $50 
WAR BOND 


HE publishers of the books of 

Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft 
will award thirty-five prizes in 
War Bonds, War Stamps, and 
books, for the best children’s 
compositions about one of Mrs. 
Meadowcroft’s books about 
America. Boys and girls, six to 
fourteen are eligible. YOUNG 
AMERICANS’ HISTORY CONTEST 
closes Feb. 12; write today for 
complete information, rules, list 
of awards, etc. 


SME THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
< Dept.SP,432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 








“DANNY DECOY IS A DARLING” 


Thus writes a twelve year old reviewer in the CLEVELAND 
PRESS. “Should become as popular as FERDINAND THE BULL,” 
declares the manager of a Womrath Bookshop. 


Both young and old will agree that this is the outstanding juvenile 
of the season. In story and pictures, the famous John Held depicts the 
adventures of a lovable wooden duck, his ups and downs, and culmi- 


nating romance. 


The four-colored jacket, end papers and illustrations represent this 


famous artist at his best. 


GIVE DANNY DECOY FOR CHRISTMAS - $1.00 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY, 67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 






















Tue AssociaTION FoR Arts IN CHILDHOOD, in presenting the 
results of its fifth year of cooperation with Columbia’s School 
of the Air, finds it appropriate to state again the broad aim of 
this radio program—to instill in children a love for fine litera- 
ture. It is with special satisfaction that we offer this year 
dramatizations of books distinguished for thought and style. 


A complete list of the programs and a Teacher’s Manual will 
be sent on request. 


CAPTAIN KIDD’S COW by Phil Stong January 7 
ARABIAN NIGHTS January 14 
THE BLIND COLT by Glen Rounds January 21 


WE COULDN’T LEAVE DINAH by Mary Treadgold 
January 28 


THE CITADEL OF A HUNDRED STAIRWAYS 
by Alida Sims Malkus February 4 


THE MATCHLOCK GUN by Walter D. Edmonds 
February 11 


LAD WITH A WHISTLE by Carol Ryrie Brink 
February 18 


CINDERS by Katharine Gibson February 25 
THE JINX SHIP by Howard Pease March 4 


NORTH AFTER SEALS by Thames Williamson 
March 11 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS by Jonathan Swift March 18 


THE SEVEN SIMEONS by Boris Artzybasheff 
March 25 


THE BLACK STALLION by Walter Farley April 1 
MARIA ROSA by Vera Kelsey April 8 


THE FERRYMAN by Claire Huchet Bishop 
and Kurt Wiese April 15 


Sponsor of STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





